The Story of British Diplomacy
An English rival to English diplomacy asserted itself. Sometime before this, on several different occasions, Palmerston thought he had reason to complain of The Times for forcing his hand or increasing the difficulty of his negotiation at critical points. Here he had found the court in entire agreement with himself; the Prince Consort, in fact, knowing his private acquaintanceship with Delane, had even asked him to expostulate with the famous editor on the inconveniences to the public service caused by Printinghouse Square. Now Lord John Russell, by no means a victim of the traditional Whig prejudice against the press, complained of being hampered by newspaper editors and factious busybodies in all his efforts at arrangement. Some of these spoke with authority, and for the first time used the cant expression of supplying the Danes with a moral assistance. Such idle talk contributed to England's unpopularity abroad ; it also discredited the responsible directors of her policy. In this way Lord John Russell found himself prejudiced with both the disputants when he proposed an eminently sensible compromise; this was the partition of Schleswig between Denmark and Germany by the dividing line of the languages spoken in the two sections. Unhappily the head of the English Foreign Office did not show an equal wisdom in regard to other matters ; he fell into the same mistake himself of which he had accused others; he now established the closest relations with The Times. The newspaper in fact began to reflect his views ; it even used the exact language inspired by him. In September 1863 The Times, quoting and amplifying words which Russell himself may
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